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“TAKE MY YOKE.” 


“Take my yoke upon you.”—MATT. XI. 29, 


The beautiful passage in which these words occur is peculiar 
to the First Gospel. Scattered through the first three gospels are 
many passages which would have been lost but for their rescue 
from the stream of tradition by some one of these three 
evangelists. In many passages they all give an account of the © 
same circumstances, or rehearse the same scenes, sometimes 
with many variations that we cannot make agree, sometimes 
with differences hard to explain. But they make up for these 
hard places, as I have said, by recording, ever and anon, each 
one of them, something which neither of the others offers us, 
yet bearing within itself, in its own nature, enough warrant that 
it is a true scrap of tradition from the Master. 

Such is the passage, ‘“‘ Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” This carries within 
its own complexion and nature internal witness, I think, that it 
was spoken by Jesus himself; and happy are we to have these 
gracious, moving and beautiful words preserved for us by this 


_ one evangelist. 


What is the yoke of Jesus of which he speaks, and the 
meaning of this whole passage? You know that in explaining 
the New Testament I have no other way than to strive to learn 
what the words would mean to a contemporary cf the Master 
listening tohim. It is very poor interpretation, false criticism, 


~ ill thinking, to put on the words of Jesus, or of any other Master or 


any Scripture, thoughts now current or now dear to us, simply 
because the language can be made to bear them. The only 
true, ingenuous, simple and clear-minded interpretation is gotten 
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by comparing the words with the historical facts of that day, that 
thus we may take them, so much as we can, as they were under- 
stood by those who heard them. Now in the days of Jesus, 
religion had become external. No more, or little, in the Jewish 
system, was religion a feeling of the heart, an aspiration of the 
soul, but a submission of the will and of the hand. He was a 
good Jew, and performed all his religious duties, who gave him- 
self day by day to the requirements of the Jewish Law; and in 
the days of the Master those requirements had become so mul- 
tiplied by the traditions of the elders, the scribes, the teachers 
and expounders of the old Law and Prophets, that hardly was 
there any hour of the day, any moment of life, which was not 
filled with the exactions of the Jewish Law on the good Jewish 
believer, so that continually he was hedged about by ceremonies 
which he must observe, things that must be done at certain 
times and carefully refrained from at cther times, washings, 
sacrifices, prayers, ceremonies of many kinds, in obedience to 
which and reverence of which lay the religion of the day. This 
had become a sad and dry burden to spiritual-minded persons, 
and Jesus plainly calls it so. He says, in the passage from 
which the text is taken, “Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden under the exactions of this day, ye who stagger 
and hardly know how to walk upright or to bear yourselves 
from hour to hour with the burden of these ceremonies pressing 
on you, laid on you as weighty matters of conscience, so that 
you fear to turn from them, lest you break the very ordinance of 
God,—from all this come to me, and I will give you rest. In 
place of these things take my yoke upon you, and ye shall find 
rest to your souls. For my yoke is a spiritual and inward 
righteousness,” You are used—we may imagine Jesus saying— 
you are used, you good Jews, to call the Law a Yoke, in explana- 
tion or expression of your obedience and submission to it; and 
indeed you have made it a yoke, heavily pressing on your necks, 
and bowing your heads to the ground. But my yoke is light, 
for it is not the bondage of outward exactions, but the freedom 
of inward life,—religion, joy, comfort, faith, not in observing 
outward rites, but in lifting the soul on high. I am meck and 
lowly, not in that I am slavish to the commands of the Law, but 
in heart, where meckness and lowliness truly dwell, This is a 
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light yoke, a kind and gentle burden. Take it. Ye shall find 
rest to your souls. My yoke is easy, my burden light, because 
they are not outward and made by laws or rules, but inward and 
belonging to us by nature; and what that by nature belongs to 
us can be heavy? Augustine compared this yoke of Jesus, this 
inward spiritual bond, to the plumage of the bird, which, he 
said, weighed but lightly, and yet was his means of soaring to 
the skies. Here we have, placed in vivid contrast, the difference 
between internal and external religion, between the yoke of the 
Law and the liberty of the spirit wherewith, said Paul, Christ 
has made us free. 

But now from this thought of Jesus I turn to another 
which these tender and gentle words suggest. The emphasis in 
this sermon shall be, “‘ Take my yoke;” which is the same as 
saying, each one for himself, Tae the yole, your yoke, my yoke, 
each one’s yoke; that is, be willing and quick to take up our 
own inward answerableness to ourselves, to each other, and to 
God. 

The recognizing and assuming of our responsibilities is a 
large subject, so that I must limit it in this sermon very strictly. 
I shall speak of the importance of seeing and taking just one 
great particular responsibility; for I am very sure that if only 
we would feel deeply and live by the simple truth I wish to set 
forth now, the gainin human happiness and peace would be very 
great. I shall hold what I have to say strictly to our near 
relations with each other, for herein all our most dear happi- 
ness or mostsad unhappiness doth lie. Hither what grief or what 
great joy can outward things give us? But how great our 
power one over another to confer a joy that is heavenly, or a 
pain that seems to tear the heart out. So that I shall speak of 


' one’s taking his proper yoke on him in those cases where we 


meet difficulties together, I mean cases of disagreements, 
estrangements, ill-treatment one of another, misunderstandings, 
unkindnesses. These rear themselves very much in human 
life. We have not learned to bear with each other so that the 
bearing well is the most noticeable thing. That which first 
comes to light, I fear, is the need of the bearing rather than the 


success of it. orn 
Now I shall try to lay down a special responsibility be- 
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longing to such unhappy matters, by which they may be turned 
to joys, blessings, and peacemakings. The principle is this: 
He that hath the strongest and broadest neck should take the yoke on 
him. The one that knows the most, speaking without figure, is 
answerable for doing the best thing, undertaking the best deed, 
saying the best word. You can see how far away this principle 
is from that which rules in the common manner of disagree- 
ment. This common way is to return for an injury an equal 
injury. Blow for blow, eye for eye, tooth for tooth,—this is 
called manly, strong, brave; yea, even some women call it 
womanly, though whether any will call it “ das ewige weibliche,” the 
eternal womanly, I know not. We say, That person slighted me 
to-day; I will watch my chance, I will set him at naught. That 
other one has neglected a good office I did him; well, it will be 
long before I will do him another. That man spake an ill word 
of me, which somebody,—doing a worse thing still,—told me of; 
I will pay him off, I will cast a slur on him. That woman,—I 
take an actual case,—kept close to me of purpose all the evening, 
though she knew well that the color of her dress made my com- 
plexion andapparel ugly; I will get even with her. And soon 
through the long catalogue of human situationsand trials. Now, 
itis a curious thing that the persons whom we revere the most are 
those who have put this conduct to shame; and while we carry on 
the conduct, we revere those persons for censuring it. This very 
church was builded for a two-fold purpose, yes, for a manifold pur- 
pose, as full, as wide as the needs of human nature, as deep as 
the worship of God. But one part of its purpose was to 
enshrine and study the life of a man who said that repaying bad 
with bad was barbarism. His name was Jesus. He said that 
we should return good things for bad, and he called on the 
people to observe that God does so, because he has no power 
but to do good, as his nature is, and he sends rain on the good 
and the bad alike, and causes the glory of the morning wakening 
to shine on the eyes of the just and the unjust too. 

Now the principle I wish to set forth is this, that in these 
cases of estrangement, misunderstanding, unkind or cruel acts 
(Ah, how cruel our acts to each other may be! how they do cut 
and tear! and what blows words are!), although it is the duty 
of both the persons to make peace and return good things for 
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bad, yet this nearly always is more the duty of one than of the 
other. What, then, is the test for deciding on which one that 
duty lies? You will tell me, perhaps, the duty rests on the one ~ 
most to blame. A poor principle! A sorry warrant! How 
much safety does it confer? How much help, potency, knowl- 
edge, sight is in it? How always can you decide which one is 
the more to blame? Each one of them, when you try to make 
that discovery, will insist that he is the wronged one. The 
blame, too, may belong equally, or almost equally, to both. 
And, finally, if one be much more in the wrong than the other, 
it is hike to be that very one who will refuse peacemaking, 
because that is his very nature, which made him most in the 
wrong. How, then, will you deal with him? 

Now the principle that I set forth is this, as I have said, 
that the inward answerableness, the duty, the yoke of Jesus, 
rests on the one who, by nature, or by a happy education, or by 
whatever blessedness, has become the most reasonable, humane, 
and well-made person; and the strife ought to be, yea, and would 
be if we had a right self-respect and pride, which one most 
quickly should show himself to be that well-made one. I heard 
the question asked, When two persons meet on a narrow path, 
which should turn out for the other? What should we answer? 
The elder? Orthe younger? ‘The learned? Or the more igno- 
rant? The richer? The poorer? No; the answer was better 
than these—The polite one! 

That we may know how to fix this answerableness on our- 
selves, I will give you some rules. If quarrel, painfulness, dis- 
agreement, misunderstanding arise, first examine yourself thus: 
Here I am, entangled in an enmity. It isa base situation. It 
is unworthy of me—unworthy of the two of us. Now, what 


ought I to do? and then, what canI do? This depends on my 


conditions compared with my enemy. Let me then compare us 
together fairly, justly, bit by bit, advantage with advantage. It 
is plain that if I have any advantage, I onght to act with ad- 
vantage; if I be blessed with any sort of superiority, this ought 


‘to be shown by my acting in a better way in so far as I am 


superior. Well, am I older? Havel a better position, more 


friends, more consideration, more influence? Am I better 


educated? Have I had the heayen-given opportunity to grow 
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by contact with books and with the wise? Has experience en- 
larged more my mind, while I have been led by the kind hand 
of God in ample ways, and my enemy has lived, mayhap, in 
some narrow corner of duties, cramped therein? Am I gifted 
by nature with a calmer spirit, that I may feel the great answer- 
ableness which therein lies? Is my lot more fortunate, easy, 
happy than his? Now if one will put such questions and make 
examination of himself, a little effort will doit fairly; for aman 
is able to see well what he sets forth to see honestly. And if 
by this I conclude that I have in aught the advantage of my 
enemy, then the weight of the responsibility to make peace and 
return the good for the evil presses on me more than on him, in ~ 
exact proportion to the kind and amount of that advantage. 
Sometimes this is felt, and the fruits of it are very fair. I 
knew a young man who had received some hard injuries. I 
Inew them to be hard. I had seen and noted them. I said to 
him, You will return such treatment as that by something 
equally severe? But he.answered me slowly (I shall never for- 
get it),—‘‘ No, I have been reflecting on the difference in our 
conditions. Iam older than my enemy, I am better educated. 
I am more experienced. I have read more, thought more, tray- 
eled much more, and seen more of life. What are these advan- 
tages if they lay not special duty on me corresponding to them? 
No, I shall return no bad treatment; and if I can bring about a 
peace by kindness and forbearance, these advantages, that God 
gave me, not that I made, carry with them his command to be 
first in it.” 

That is the primary rule. ‘The second rule I would lay 
down for determining our answerableness, is to reason thus: 
‘The person who has injured me has done it perhaps because he 
knows no better. Well, if I feel intensely the injury, that ought 
to mean that I do know better, which lays on me the answer- 
ableness to do the better by as much as I know the better, and 
not to copy him in the ill deed. Or he may have injured me, 
because, knowing better, he is too passionate and too feeble of 
will to rule his acts by his knowledge. Well, then he is to be 
pitied and helped, not hurt; for it is as base to strike a weak 
soul as to bully a weak body. If I do know better, then I am 
under bonds to act by that knowledge, and if, knowing better, I 
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be equally weak and passionate, it is but a shame to me greater 
than to him; and by this knowledge I am laid under special 
answerableness to act in accordance with it, and to be careful 
not to return my enemy’s unkindness by a like deed, which I know 
to be a bad one. 

In Shelley’s “ Prometheus Unbound,” the chained giant 
utters a most noble answer to the furies, which is like the principle 
I now advise. Jove has sent a horde of furies to torture Prome- 
theus fettered on the rock, and they are hovering over and hard 
by the sufferer, threatening him and gloating over the miseries 
which they shall inflict. They cry: 


“The beauty of delight makes lovers glad, 
Gazing = one another; so are we. 
* 


So from our victim’s destined agony 

The shade which is our form invests us round,— 

Else we were shapeless as our Mother Night.” 
A fearful gleam of Shelley’s almost awful imagination,—furies 
whose whole shape, else shapeless, was derived from their 
victim’s anguish, shadowing them round by forecast! When 
Prometheus bids them do their worst, he will not yield, they 
exclaim, jeering him, that he knows not the extent of the 
anguish they can inflict and mean to work on him. ‘ Dost 
imagine,” they cry,—‘‘ Dost imagine we will but laugh into thy 
lidless eyes?” Then follows that grand answer, worthy of an 
archangel,—‘* I weigh not what ye do, not what ye do, but what 
ye suffer, leing evil.” Ought not we thus to think of our enemy’s 
act,—not what he does, but what he suffers in that evil deed? Is 
not that right, grand, divine? For if our enemy do his deed, 
being ignorant, and knowing no better than to do evil to us, oh 
how pitiful that ignorance! the poverty of it! the wretchedness 


‘of it! the pain of it sometimes! Andif he be malicious, then 


more wretched! Therefore either way we should weigh not 
what he does, but what he suffers, being evil. So did the gentle 
Greek, when he stood before his accusers and judges. Socrates 
said to the court, ‘‘ It may be indeed that you will kill me now, 


-and perhaps, as a just man always may receive that kind of hurt 


from an unjust man, to be put to death or exiled or deprived cf 
his several rights, the unjust man may imagine that he inflicts 
a great evil on the just man, I agree not with him. For 


te. 
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these are but little things. But it is the unjust man who suffers 
the evil, which is his injustice.” Friends, if only one of the 
persons in estrangement in most cases, would reason in this 
manner, peace would come down like rain on the mown field; 
and if all would reason so, iniquity and war would flee this 
lovely earth. Jesus says that by his yoke we shall find rest unto 
our souls. Very precisely spoken; not to our hands, for there is 
much to do in the world, and the very taking of this answer- 
ableness very likely will set us tasks, hard tasks, long tasks 
mayhap too,—the neck that takes the yoke must draw; but our 
soul’s rest, a great quiet, peace, calm, making us know 
‘“‘amid the city’s jar 

That there abides a peace divine 

Man did not make and cannot mar.” 

But perhaps you will say to me, This advice is altogether 
too ideal to be of any use in the world, too far above human 
possibilities, But I answer you, Humanity has climbed to it, 
and it is the first duty of a man to believe he can do what has 
been done. Jesus climbed to it. Going to the cross, he looked 
on the people, some of them in tears, and said, ‘‘ Daughters of 
Jerusalem, weep not for me.” Like the tranquil Socrates, he was 
far beyond their pity; like the Titan on the rock, he needed not 
the very pity of Jove. ‘Weep not for me,” saith he, ‘ weep 
for yourselves and for your children;” an4 afterwards, looking 
down on that raving and reviling mob, he said, ‘‘ Father, forgive 
them, because they know not what they do;” but J know, would 
he say,—therefore the yoke is on me to bear with them, with 
prayer. So did the meek Huss, at Constance, when he bore 
all that was put on him, and answered only that he had no 
other arms than his endurance, ‘for,’ said he, “this alone is 
the priest’s weapons.” But in that sense we all are ordained 
priests of the Almighty. 

Again I answer, if you tell me that all this is too high—I 
answer that we are able to make a kind of moral ancestry or 
lineage for our own souls, to which the more we be true the 
more can we be true, as it grows older and nobler. It is one of 
the great virtues of having done something noble, some grand 
deed, or so having forgotten ourselves that, as always we can 
when we forget ourselves, we have taken a flight which we 
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thought past all our flying, to some height of doing or feeling,— 
itis one of the uses of such a deed that afterwards we have a 
banner or scutcheon ; and great shame it is if we blot the azure 
by falling or failing. A noble behaviour becomes like illustrious 
forefathers. We must be worthy of our ancestry, or, as it were, 
of that forefather deed of ours, which sets us the pattern of life. 
Thus comes the power of noble traditions in a family or a 
country, since to have been noble is a firm ground always, and 
a great source of strength, for continuing to be noble—-a banner 
of lineage or tradition set aloft for us forever, under which we 
can do mightier battle. Hence ’tis not impossible, idle nor vain 
to lay on us this high rule of life which I have given, this 
heavenly yoke; for every lofty bearing of it becomes motive for 
the next one,—yea, as if into our good deeds the breath of life 
were breathed and they took shape as angels who stretch hands 
to us, helping by their invitation. George Elliot says the like: 
_ © Our lives make a moral tradition for our individual selves, as 
the life of mankind at large makes a moral tradition for the race, 
and to have once acted greatly seems to be a reason why we 
should-always be noble.” 
But once more I answer, We must set up the ideal before 
us. Do you say I have been laying down a law to ideal? | 
answer, What will you lift before you but the ideal? Will you 
set aught before your eyes which you know not to be ideal? 
How does the painter draw, design and execute? To arrive at 
the exact level of what he beholds before him,—the assemblage 
of colors just as they are, and all shapes intermingled? No, 
but to draw forth from them the ideal, so that its effect on the 
beholder may be as it were to wake a dream of God. So let us 
aim at divine beauty in life, and set naught lower before us, and 
know it is divine, and for that very reason believe we are made 
for it; and then strive, and do the best we can, and strive again. 
And God help us all! 


